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Secret Plans. I have in my possession 
a secret document issued by the British 
Medical Association. It was published 
just before the 1945 election, and sets 
out the scheme that Mr. Willink, then 
Minister of Health, said he would place 
before his coileagues if the B.M.A. 
approved. Municipal and _ voluntary 
hospitals were to go on as before, but 
there were to be advisory committees. 
The sale of practices, by which patients 
were sold like sheep to the highest 
bidder, was to continue. 

Further—‘‘a patient would be free at 
any time to transfer from public to 
private service or vice versa.’ That 
meant, of course, that if you were not 
certain your doctor was giving you 
sufficient attention you could offer him a 
tip—an insult to an honourable pro- 
fession. Lastly, the Tory scheme would 
not have come into immediate operation 
but would have been brought in by stages. 
Have the views of the Tory Party 
changed? Dr. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, 
M.P., F.R.C.P., in the March number of 
London News. 


Crazy. A suggestion has been made 
that £250 million should be cut off the 
arms part of the programme this year; 
and that the deficiency should be made 
good by getting £250 million worth of 
military equipment from America. But 
the total bill for production in the 
defence budget is £650 million. At least 
a third of that is for things like clothing, 
beds, boots and barracks which can’t 
possibly be cut without causing great 
hardship to our soldiers. The result 
would be chaos. The Forces would be 
unable even to replace arms and equip- 
ment which have worn out since 1945. 
Our soldiers in Korea and Malaya and 
in Western Europe would be left without 


arms in their hands. Thousands of people 
in Britain would be made unemployed. 
...As for the idea that we should get 
£250 million worth of military equip- 
ment from America this year, the result 
would be not less dependence upon 
America but far more dependence. If 
we disagreed with them, all they would 
have to do would be to say, ‘all right, 
then, you won’t get any spare parts or 
replacements for the arms you’ve got.’ 
The British Army and Air Force would 
be brought to a standstill. wooDROW 
wyAT?T at Newcastle-on- Tyne on March 
23s 


Tolerance. I have often said that the 
hallmark of civilisation is tolerance— 
not tolerance of evil but tolerance of 
differences. It is a sign of a civilised man 
that he can be friends with someone else 
without wishing that the friend should 
agree with him in everything. In our 
political life at home we are able to have 
warm friendships with our political 
opponents. We dislike their views but 
we like the people who hold them. In 
my own Party we have Protestants of 
many sects, Catholics and adherents of 
no creed, but we find it possible to live 
and work together in harmony. I have 
no doubt that it is the same in America, 
but it is well to remember that it is not 
so in many countries and that the work 
on which you are engaged is not easy. You 
have to face deeply engrained prejudices 
and ancient hatreds. I belong to a 
Movement which was founded on the 
conception of the brotherhood of man. 
In faith of that creed we can conquer. 
I wish you Godspeed in your work. 
CLEMENT ATTLEE, addressing the Phila- 
delphia Fellowship at Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., on March 31. 


German Rearmament. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia must fear German re- 
armament quite as much as France and 
Belgium and not all the cards in the 
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tussle for Germany are in the Soviet 
hands. Moreover, we do not yet know 
with certainty or precision the attitude 
of the mass of the German people toward ~ 
rearmament.... Let us begin talks 
with the Russians now on the conditions 
under which a German government can 
emerge to make a peace treaty, reserving 
our rights to display why and how 
German rearmament should be delayed 
and controlled. Naturally from our sad 
past experiences the West must be 
pessimistic about the course of such a 
conference. But let us begin talking. 
While words are exchanged blows are 
restrained. Hecror MCNEIL at Cowden- 
beath on March 30. 


Defence Programme. In spite of the 
alarmist speeches made by Tory ministers 
before the Budget was introduced, it 
envisages no cut in personal consumption 
this year. To a large extent, therefore, it 
is a reply to those who have been 
arguing that the Defence Programme 
could not be carried through without 
great sacrifice.... I have never con- 
sidered the Defence Programme, as some 
people seem to do, as a sort of luxury, of 
low priority. It is not something which 
can be adopted or discarded according 
to the whim of the moment. The decision 
which we took to support it was much 
too serious a decision for that; and the 
majority of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is fully conscious of the respon- 
sibilities it then undertook. AusTIN 
ABU at Marlow on March 21. 


Something to Cheer About. At last the 
Conservatives have got something they 
can really cheer about. No one could 
give them the sort of unplanned society 
they crave in their hearts, because no 
modern state can be run like that. But 
Mr. Butler could give them the other 
thing they wanted: an attack on real 
wages and a reduction in the standard of 
living of the ordinary people.... For 


the first time in our modern _ history 
there has been a deliberate redistribution 
of income from the less well-off to the 
better-off. This reverses the trend we 
have known since the days of Gladstone; 
indeed since the days of Disraeli, whom 
the Conservatives claim as their patron 
saint.... The most alarming aspect of 
this budget is that it only makes sense 
as part of a general Conservative strategy 
to attack real wages. Either it is that or 
Mr. Butler is stupid and short-sighted. 
PATRICK GORDON WALKER at Smethwick 
on March 16. 


| LETTERS | 


Honourable Gentlemen. Sir: In your 
very interesting article in the March-April 
Fact on the educational background of 
the present members of Parliament you 
give the number who have attended 
Ruskin College, but ignore the slightly 
larger number who attended the resi- 
dential Labour College. This omission 
is remarkable in view of the political 
prominence of some of those who 
attended the Labour College, such as 
Jim Griffiths, Aneurin Beyan, and Ness 
Edwards. The College was closed in 
1929 and thus for nearly 23 years no 
potential Members of Parliament have 
been produced. The implication is that 
the continuance of the College would 
have sent up the score of Labour College 
M.P.s by a large number. GEORGE 
PHIPPEN, Secretary, Labour College 
Residential Students’ Association. 

(Our thanks are due to George Phippen 
for drawing our attention to this omission. 
The General Secretary of the Labour 
Party, Morgan Phillips, is also an old 
Labour College student.—Editor.) 


Personal Incomes. Sir: Is it possible 
to find out just how many are earning 
less than £5, £6, £7 and £8 a week? 
Also, in view of the Budget ‘incentive’ 
to work longer hours, is it not right that, 
apart from mining, industry is back to nor- 
mal hours and in most cases short hours 
and unemployment?—G. RAYNER, 
Lake, Isle of Wight. 

(The Inland Revenue Commissioner’s 
Report published in January last gives 
the following estimate for the financial 
year 1940-50. The figures are before 
taxation. 

£135 to £150 a year 853,000 persons 

£150 to £250 a year 6,100,000 persons 

£250 to £500 a year 9,290,000 persons 

These total 16 million out of 20 million 
incomes. They include the earnings of 
young persons, of course. The Ministry 
of Labour survey, conducted in April 
1951, gave the average earnings, including 
overtime, of men over 21 as £8 Os. 2d. a 
week. Results of a later survey, con- 
ducted in October 1951, are now due. 
See Statistics page of Fact. Overtime 
is still called for in many industries as 
well as mining, especially in many 
branches of the engineering trades.— 
Editor.) 


so 


Round the Maypole—by Brer 


THAT PHRASE AGAIN 


IN HIS BUDGET statement, Mr. Butler remarked : “A healthy balance of payments 
is for our country the essential safeguard, in the long term, of the high and stable 
level of employment at which we all aim.’’ So the curious phrase, ‘‘a high and 
stable level of employment,” is in the fashion again. Fact readers may remember 
that Lord Woolton solemnly asserted in a 1950 General Election broadcast: 
“You need have no fear! I assure you that the maintenance of a high and stable 
level of employment is at the very foundation of Conservative policy.” When a 
peculiar expression of this sort is constantly used, it must have a meaning all 
its own, and whatever that meaning may be, it must be something different from 
full employment. It is. The phrase was first used in the famous wartime White 
Paper on Employment Policy, which was an offspring of the even more famous 
Beveridge Report. In an appendix to the Beveridge Report the Government 
Actuary explained that they had assumed an average of eight per cent unem- 
ployed in making their calculations, or one and a half million at present 
employment levels. Beveridge personally believed that fu// employment, meaning 
more jobs than workers, was possible; and he explained how in his book Full 
Employment in a Free Society; but in his Government report he had to restrict 
himself to measures which Conservatives could support. Butler is one of the 
few Tories who used to talk about full employment, but now even he smacks 
his lips over the “‘high and stable level.’ What are we in for? 
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THE MONTH ~ 


AFTER THE BUDGET 


Something to brood over. ‘A 
Budget,’ wrote Roy Harrod, the 
Conservative economist, in the 
FINANCIAL TIMES on March 13, ‘like a 
great masterpiece of art, has to be 
brooded upon, its pattern has to sink 
deeply into the mind before final 
judgment can be made.’ 

Mr. Butler’s masterpiece of art is 
now being duly brooded upon. The 
poorer people are, the more they are 
brooding. 

Successive Labour Chancellors, from 
Hugh Dalton on, used The Budget to 
distribute the national income more 
justly—what Sir Stafford Cripps used 
to speak of as sharing the national 
cake. They taxed individual incomes 
in relation to their size, and they used 
the resources so obtained to increase 
the real incomes of the majority of the 
population by subsidising food and 
rents, by providing medical, dental and 
opthalmic services and by expanding 
educational opportunities. Mr. Butler 
has reversed the engines. 

Millions of people are already worse 
off than they were a month ago, and 
know they are worse off. Millions of 
others, on middling wages, may be a 
shilling or two in pocket, but in real 
terms they are bound to find them- 
selves worse off when the full impact of 
the Budget has taken effect. Some few, 
and those already the most comfort- 
ably placed members of the com- 
munity, will gain. 

Mr. Butler calculated that there 
would be roughly the same amount of 
real goods available this year as last. 
It follows that if he has made a lot of 
people better off, as he claims, he can 
only have done so by making a lot of 
other people worse off. 

As the Economist and other papers 
pointed out, Mr. Butler expects prices 
to rise, quite apart from the deliberate 
increases he has made in food prices. 
“He is relying heavily on rising prices 
to limit consumption,’ said the 
Economist, ‘and allowing very little for 
the contrary effect of rising wage 
rates.’ That is to say, Mr. Butler’s 
economic policy will fail if prices do 
not rise, and rise heavily; or if, prices 
having risen, wages follow - suit. 
Therefore he is depending on prices 
outstripping wages. 

This is the same Mr. Butler who said 


at Dunmow during the General 
Election: ‘The Conservatives, if elec- 
ted, will make one of the most 
intensive attacks ever made on the 
cost of living.’ 


Budget background. Background to 
the Budget was already well known. It 
was another of Britain’s balance-of- 
payments crises that have blown up 
intermittently since the war, most 
memorably in 1947 and 1949. The 
United Kingdom deficit with other 
countries last year was £516 million, 
compared with a surplus of £238 
million the year before. (In the 
second half of the year it was running 
at the rate of over £800 million a 
year.) 

As FAcr repeatedly explained, both 
before and during the General Election, 
this reversal of Britain’s fortunes was 
caused in the main by a fantastic rise 
in the prices of food and raw materials 
imported from other lands, the rise 
itself being a consequence of world 
rearmament and the Korean conflict. 
In fact, if prices had not risen, Britain’s 
increased volume of imports last year 
would have cost about £300 million. 
They cost £1,100 million. 

Something like £800 million was 
therefore accounted for by increased 
import prices. That works out at £16 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United Kingdom. 

It will be noticed that the total of 
£800 million would more than explain 
the adverse movement of the United 
Kingdom balances, from the £238 
million surplus of 1950 to the £516 
million deficit of 1951. But it would 
be inaccurate to attribute the reversal 
entirely to these adverse price move- 
ments, as the prices of Britain’s own 
exports rose, though by nothing like so 
much. Import prices rose by about 34 
per cent in 1951 and export prices by 
about 19 per cent. If there had been 
no changes in the volume of trade over 
the previous year, these changes would 
have increased our import bill by about 
£760 million and added about £460 
million to our export revenue, a loss 
on balance of £300 million. This loss 
would have done little more than wipe 
out the previous surplus. 

In fact, the physical volume of 
United Kingdom imports rose by 
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some 16 per cent, while the volume of 
exports rose by little more than 3 per 
cent. 

Thus the United Kingdom in 1951 
imported far more goods than in 
1950, while exporting only about the 
same amount, and imported them at 
far higher prices. The two factors 
combined brought on the crisis. 


The Gold Reserves. The position of 
the Sterling Area as a whole was even 
more serious. The members of the 
Area, which approximately corre- 
sponds to the British Commonwealth 
without Canada, share the reserves 
from which trade deficits with the 
outer world are met. After increasing 
by £203 million in the first half of 
1951, the reserves fell in the second 
half by £547 million, At the end of the 
year they stood at only £835 million. 
If the drain had continued this year at 
the same rate, the reserves would have 
been totally exhausted by November 
next. At the end of February, they 
stood at only £632 million. (See Fact, 
February-March.) 

The prices of the Sterling Area’s 
main exports—rubber, tin, wool, etc.— 
which had been booming in the first 
part of 1951, have since been falling. 
Meanwhile, the boom had placed such 
an abundance of cash in the pockets 
of the people—or, at any rate, some of 
the people—that they were indulging 
in a buying spree which in turn was 
still drawing excessive imports into 
their shops. In the result, and it was 
the result of abandoning controls, they 
were rushing headlong towards bank- 
ruptcy. 

In consequence, we now have the 
grimly instructive spectacle of Con- 
servative Governments, in Britain, 
Australia and elsewhere, feverishly, 
frantically imposing restraints on 
private trade, while still extolling the 
automatic benefactions said to flow 
from it. 


MR. BUTLER’S 
ASSUMPTIONS 


Striking a balance. The United 
Kingdom’s own balances will benefit 
from falling raw material prices, 
provided our export trade is main- 
tained. At the height of the boom, in 
June of last year, imported raw 
material prices were over one and 
threequarter times (176 per cent) the 
average level of the previous year. It 
is true that, thanks to the much 
derided long-term Government con- 
tracts, imported food prices were then 
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only 16 per cent higher than the 
previous year’s average. None the 
less, the prices of all imports taken 
together were 42 per cent up on the 
previous year. 

By the end of the year raw material 
prices had fallen to one and a half 
times (151 per cent) the 1950 level; 
food prices remained at about the 
same level as in June, and all import 
prices taken together averaged 135 per 
cent of the previous year. 

The United Kingdom’s export 
prices, on the other hand, which in 
June had been 20 per cent higher than 
in 1950, had continued to rise, and 
were 27 per cent up on 1950 at the end 
of the year. 

In his Budget statement, Butler 
estimated that this fortuitous change 
in the terms of trade, together with an 
increase in ‘invisible’ earnings such as 
shipping receipts, should reduce the 
deficit this year by £200 to £250 
million. 

To this must be added the import 
cuts already made and others impend- 
ing, which will amount to about 10 per 
cent of last year’s total, or approxim- 
ately £300 million. Finally, Butler is 
hoping for an increase in United 
Kingdom exports in the order of 
£50 million. 

These three factors, if they all come 
off, will together close the trade gap of 
£516 million. It is something of a 
gamble, as Butler is assuming that he 
can drastically restrict imports while 
expanding his exports to some of the 
very countries whose people will be 
hit by his import-cuts, but it is the 
underlying assumption of the Gov- 
ermment’s economic policy and as such, 
it has to be accepted in an analysis of 
the Butler Budget. 


Home consumption. The British 
people, therefore, will be receiving 
£300 million less in imports and 
sending away £50 million more in 
exports. On the face of it, this suggests 
that they will be £350 millions worse 
off in terms of real goods this year, or 
the equivalent of about £30 worth for 
the average small family. In fact, the 
£350 million disappears in the Butler 
conjuring act as follows: 

Although import-cuts will total 
£300 million, we shall draw on £150 
million of the materials stockpiled 
under the Labour Government. This 
reduces the shortage to £200 million. 

If production rises as much this 
year as it did last under the Labour 
Government, an additional £250 
millions worth of produce will be 
available. This transforms the short- 


age into an increase of real goods to 
the value of £50 million. 

However, the defence programme is 
expected to absorb £200 million more 
of our resources than last year, so that 
goods for personal consumption would 
still fall by £150 million. 

Against this, Butler claims that cuts 
already made in Government expendi- 
ture will release £50 million worth of 
resources in a full year. 

The final shortage is thus left at £100 
million. 

Butler proposes to take this out of 
the nation’s investment in new plant 
and equipment, leaving no reduction 
in the total supply of goods for per- 
sonal use. 

So in spite of all the scarifying pro- 
paganda of the Conservative Party 
since assuming Office, it seems after all 
that there is no crisis calling for overall 
sacrifices at home. Any sacrifices that 
are being forced on the nation are 
being forced not on all the people in 
the interests of all the people, but on 
some people in the interests of some 
other people. It will be noticed, too, 
that the favourable winds which in 
Butler’s view will blow the crisis away 
come in the main from three sources: 

One, a fortuitous change in the 
relation between import and export 
prices, reversing the equally fortuitous 
trend which developed in the last year 
of the Labour Government. 

Two, a continuation of the produc- 
tion records achieved under the 
Labour Government. 

Three, the drawing on imported 
materials stock-piled under the Labour 
Government. 


IT’S THE POOR WHO PAY 


The Juggler. As Butler had calcula- 
ted that no reduction need be made in 
total purchasing power, his Budget 
was mainly a piece of juggling 
with existing incomes. 

The cruellest blow was struck at the 
poorest families of all, the ones already 
below the income tax range. These 
include all childless married couples 
with under £5 a week, all families with 
one child on about £7 a week, all 
families with two children on about 
£9 10s. a week, and all families with 
three children on about £11 10s. a 
week. 

None of these gain a penny piece in 
tax relief from the Butler Juggling Act. 
Some receive bigger family allow- 
ances, but they pay more for food and 
an extra 74d. a week in National 
Insurance, not to mention dearer 
Utility clothes, all the price increases 
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imposed by Butler before Budget Day 
and the ones he has told us are yet to 
come. 

Two million people have been taken 
off the income tax roll, but most of 
them are worse off. They paid very 
little income tax before. They pay very 
much higher prices now. 

Even families of modest means 
remaining in the taxpaying brackets 
have lost more than they have gained. 
A family with one child on £8 a week 
gets a tax cut of 3s. a week, but they 
pay 4s. 6d. a week more for food. A 
family with two children on £9 a week 
get Is. 9d. tax relief and 3s. family 
allowance, 4s. 9d. in all; but their food 
alone costs them 6s. a week more. 


Weekly Wage Reduction on extra £ 
, ae d. 
Single person 
£5 — £8 2) 
£8 — £9 | 3 
£9 — £12 | 9 
£12 — £13 | 6 
Over £13 p) 
Married, no children 
£5 -— £6 I I 
£6 — £7 2 i 
£7 — £8 | 5 
£8 — £10 D: 
£10 — £11 | 5 
£11 — £12 2 4 
£12 — £15 | ! 9 
Married, one child 
£6 — £8 | I 10 
£8 — £9 | 2 ! 
£9 — £10 | u 
£10 — £12 2 
£12 — £14 2 6 
£14 — £17 | 9 
Married, two children 
Under £7 18s. Nil 
£8 — £9 2 5 
£9 — £10 2 8 
£10 — £ll 2 I 
£11 — £12 i 10 
£12 — £14 2 
£14 — £15 3 4 
£15 — £16 | 2 8 
Married, three children 
Under £9 12s. Nil 
£10 — £ll 2 10 
£11 — £12 3 3 
£12 — £14 2 I 
£14 — £15 2 
£15 — £16 | 5 


Mr. Butler’s Incentives 


The table above shows the effect of the 
changed income-tax rates on overtime. 
For example, a worker whose overtime 
rate is 4s. an hour who does an extra 
hour every day for a week will be two- 
pence better off than he would have been 
before the Budget, if he is a married 
man with no children earning between 
£8 and £10 a week. The average gain is 
about eighteenpence. 


With one hand Butler gives 4s. to a 
couple living on the old age pension, 
and with the other he takes 3s. in 
reduced food subsidies. This leaves 
Darby and Joan sixpence each to meet 
all the higher prices already imposed 
—and the others to come. 

The people who gain most from 
Butler’s Budget are bachelors on good 
incomes and family men on very high 
incomes. A bachelor on £500 a year 
gains 7s. a week. On £1,000 a year he 
gains 14s. a week. 

A married man with two children 
on an income of £2,500 a year gains 
£68 a year (£1 6s. a week) in income 
tax alone. With three children he gains 
£75 a year, not to mention his family 
allowances. 


Purchase Tax. The broad outlines 
of the new purchase tax arrangements 
are those of the Douglas Report, 
summarised in last month’s Facr. The 
Utility scheme is abolished. Instead, 
a price level is fixed for each type of 
article, below which all goods are tax- 
free; above it all goods are taxed on 
the part of the price above the datum 
line. As the whole of the price of non- 
Utility articles was previously taxed, 
such goods will fall in price; but as the 
total revenue from purchase tax is to 
be maintained, the datum line has to 
be drawn low enough to bring into 
taxation many goods previously 
exempt. 

Thus, the Butler Budget put up the 
prices of all but the cheapest clothes. 
What used to be labelled a top grade 
man’s Utility suit, costing £14 9s. tax- 
free, now bears £1 6s. tax. A similar 
woman’s suit goes up from £10 11s. to 
£11 5s. 8d. A woman’s rayon blouse 
at 42s. goes up to 47s. But a twenty 
guinea woman’s dress comes down 
£1 10s. 

Peter Thorneycroft, the President of 
the Board of Trade, argued in the 
Budget Debate that the increases would 
in practice be offset by falling prices, 
caused by present trading conditions, 
but he could just as logically have put 
the proposition the other way round. 
Falling prices will be cancelled out by 
increased taxes. 


EMPLOYMENT IN DANGER 


The Bank Rate. The Bank Rate 
was raised for two reasons. 

The first, and lesser, reason was to 
prod overseas buyers into paying their 
sterling debts. They tended to hold 
back, either in the hope of a fluctuation 
in the exchange rate favouring their 
own countries, or because it was less 


costly to owe their debts in sterling 
than in other currencies. 

They now haye to pay double the 
interest on outstanding sterling ac- 
counts. As a consequence, sterling is 
more sought after on the free money 
market, where its price (in terms of 
dollars, for example) has risen some- 
what. 

It was always known that this could 
be done, but the Labour Government 
preferred to retain the many advan- 
tages of ‘cheap money’ at home. The 
cheap money policy stimulated enter- 
prise, by enabling firms to modernise 
and expand their equipment, new 
industries to be started, schools, 
hospitals, houses and other projects 
to be built, without incurring heavy 
interest charges. 

The second and principal reason 
for raising the Bank Rate was to 
reverse this cheap money policy, 
Butler having decided to discourage 
investment for the reasons given 
above. It is this side of his financial 
policy which many experts believe 
may produce, in time, mass unemploy- 
ment. Writing in Reynolds News, 
Hugh Dalton said: 

“Once again, as in the bad old days 
between the wars, the bankers are 
shaping national policy. Their dear 
money means an added burden on 
production and indiscriminating dis- 
couragement to all new enterprise, 
public and private; the clumsiest of 
all forms of credit restrictions, the 
denial in the financial field of all 
priorities and planning.’ 

He added: ‘This is a policy which 
must lead—and is deliberately intended 
by some of its most influential sup- 
porters to lead—to _ increasing 
unemployment, and then, they hope, 
to wage cuts, lower consumption and 
a lower standard of life. That would 
save a lot of imports.’ 

The TUC also commented adversely 
on this point. See page 39. 

It should be added that local 
councils pay for house-building, etc. 
by borrowing from a Government 
body, the Public Works Loans Board, 
whose rates are not necessarily tied 
to the Bank Rate. The Government 
tends, however, to keep the two more 
or less in step and has in fact already 
raised P.W.L.B. interest rates once 
since the Election (FAct, last month). 
The Government is under no financial 
compulsion to keep the two rates 
linked, as P.W.L.B. funds have been 
drawn since the war from the Budget 
surplus, and Butler’s estimated balance 
this year will be large enough to 
continue the practice. But many 
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councils have bank overdrafts: these. 
will now be a heavier burden on the 
rates. : 

Where does all this extra money go? 
Into the bankers’ pockets. Hugh 
Gaitskell estimated that the increased 
Bank Rate would transfer £100 million 
a year from the taxpayer’s pockets to 
the bankers’ on Government debts 
alone. That approximately equals the 
total revenue expected from the new 
profits taxes. 


THE GENTLE GIANT 


Excess Profits. The aim of the 
rather complicated Excess Profits 
Levy is that firms will pay 30 per cent 
of all their profits in excess of the aver- 
age for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949, 
but this will be offset in some cases by 
changes in the normal profits tax. 

Under the Labour Government, a 
firm paid 50 per cent profits-tax on 
distributed profits and 10 per cent on 
profits retained in reserve. Then, on 
the total actual net profit remaining, 
income-tax was levied at the standard 
rate of 9s. 6d. in the pound. For 
example, £100 of distributed profits 
would bear £50 profits-tax and the 
remaining £50 would bear £23 15s. 
income-tax, so that the total taxation 
was roughly 75 per cent. On £100 of 
profit placed to reserve, £90 remained 
after profits-tax and £47 5s. of the £90 
remained after income-tax, so that the 
total taxation of reserved profits was 
roughly 50 per cent. 

Under the Butler system ai// taxes 
are based on the gross profits before 
any other taxes have been deducted. 
This has meant reducing the rates of 
some of the taxes, but it is simpler to 
work out. Income-tax remains at the 
same rate (but is paid, of course, on a 
much bigger sum).  Profits-tax is 
reduced to 174 per cent on distributed 
profits and to 24 per cent on reserved 
profits. 

Suppose a firm made £200 profit, 
compared with an average of £100 in 
the base years, and suppose that it was 
in the habit of placing half its profits 
to reserve. Under the new system 
it pays: 

Excess Profits Levy, 30 per cent of 
the extra £100. That is £30. 

Income-tax at 9s. 6d. in the pound 
on the whole £200. That is £95. 

Profits-tax at 174 per cent on the 
£100 distributed profits. That is 
£17 10s. 

Profits-tax at 24 per cent on the 
£100 reserved profits. That is £2 10s. 

Total taxation: £145. 

Under the previous system, it would 
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have paid £126 10s. The additional 
taxation therefore works out at £18 10s. 
In practice, therefore, in this case, the 
excess profits levy works out at 184 
per cent of the additional profit, not 
at the 30 per cent nominally levied. 

Firms earning the same profits as 
in the base years will actually pay less 
in taxation. 

If a firm makes £200 gross profits 
this year and this is exactly the same 
as in the base years, and if it puts half 
its profits to reserve, it now pays: 

Excess Profits Levy: nil. 

Income-tax and profits taxes as in 
the example just given: £115 in all. 

This compares with £126 10s. under 
the Labour Government. In fact, in 
this example, the firm would have to 
earn £34 excess profits before paying 
the same sum in taxation as under 
Labour. é 

Thus, the true position is that the 
Churchill Government has reduced 
profits tax where profits are at the 
same level as the base years, has per- 
mitted excess profits to go tax-free up 
to a certain point, and has somewhat 
increased taxation beyond that point. 

The FINANCIAL TIMES gaye two 
examples based on actual company 
reports to show how the tax worked, 
intending to demonstrate how much 
more heavily firms would now be 
taxed under the mew levy. The 
examples, if examined carefully, 
showed that the excess profits levy in 
practice would not be so high as the 
30 per cent claimed by Mr. Butler. 

One example was Woolworths, 
whose average profit for the base 
years was £10,030. In 1951 Wool- 
worths made £14,583, an excess profit 
of £4,553, or about 30 per cent. Their 
actual taxation was £8,387. Under the 
new system it would have been 
£9,662. The difference works out at 
between 27 and 28 per cent of the 
excess profits. 

The other example was Associated 
Electrical Industries, whose average 
profits in the base years were 
£5,259,000. In 1951 they made 
£9,174,000, an excess of £3,915,000, 
or nearly 75 per cent. Their actual 
taxation in 1951 was £5,400,000; 
under the new dispensation it would 
have been £5,982,000, an increase of 
£382,000. That works out at less 
than 10 per cent of the excess profits. 

As Mr. Butler has stated that the 
Excess Profits Levy is an emergency 
measure to be rescinded at the earliest 
opportunity, it is clear that his 
fundamental policy is to make sub- 
stantial reductions in the taxation of 
company profits. 


CO 


PLAIN WORDS FROM THE T.U.C. 


IN A STATEMENT sent to the Chancellor 
before the Budget, the TUC said that 
the first object of economic policy 
should be full employment. ‘In 
present circumstances,’ they added, 
‘the Government should also seek to 
restrain inflationary pressure and to 
shield the weakest sections of the com- 
munity from the effects of rising 
prices.’ 

The TUC proposed, among other 
things, that food subsidies should be 
moderately increased ; income tax and 
surtax should be increased on the 
larger incomes; profits tax should be 
increased; a capital gains tax should 
be introduced, and dividends should 
be limited by law. 

On March 26, the General Council 
declared: ‘In the light of these 
suggestions we assert that the pro- 
posals actually made by the Chancellor 
are socially inequitable. They are 
irrelevant or positively harmful in the 
present economic situation, and they 
represent an abandonment of policies 
of maintaining economic stability 
which, if continued, may eventually 
mean the return of heavy unemploy- 
ment.’ 


The Textile Slump. Commenting 
on the increased Bank Rate, the 
General Council] remarked: ‘It is of 
the essence of the Bank Rate, as of all 
monetary measures, that it cannot of 
itself be used finely to distinguish 
between essential and inessential indus- 
tries. In particular, it will badly hit 
those consumer goods industries such 
as textiles which are already depressed 
and are likely to be still more so in 
future as a result of overseas trade 
developments. The increased cost of 
bank credit to carry stocks and finance 
trade will certainly mean more 
unemployment in those industries than 
there would otherwise be.’ 


Wage Claims. The General Council 
was very outspoken on the question 
of wage restraint. “The most important 
assumption of the Budget was not 
expressly stated at all,’ they declared. 
That assumption, in their view, was 
the assumption that the increased 
prices resulting from the Budget would 
‘not radically affect the levels of 
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incomes and industrial costs and with 
them the whole stability of the economy.’ 
(FACT’s italics.) 

‘For a Budget which claims to be 
realistic,’ they added sarcastically, ‘this 
is indeed a remarkable assumption.’ 

Later in their statement, they 
explained that wage-restraint was 
something a Government could only 
expect from trade unions in return 
for a policy of price-restraint on its 
own part. ‘Any Government,’ they 
said, ‘which resolutely pursues a policy 
aiming at the maintenance of full 
employment and economic stability is 
entitled to look to all sections of the 
community—including the trade union 
movement—to refrain froin taking 
action likely to prejudice the achieve- 
ment of this objective.... The TUC 
has, however, always made it clear 
that trade unions could not hope 
successfully to encourage moderation 
except as part of a common effort in 
which the Government and other 
sections of the community play their 
part.’ 

Then came this emphatic warning: 
‘If, therefore, the Government proceed 
to limit their responsibilities, trade 
unions will be compelled to place 
increasingly greater emphasis upon 
wage increases as a means of protecting 
the interests of their members.’ 


Seven Million Claims. Many 
workers, usually estimated at about 
two million in all, have wage agree- 
ments tied to the cost-of-living index. 
These will automatically obtain rises. 
The Government has admitted that 
the index will rise by 44 points by 
reason of the reduced food subsidies 
alone. 

Within a fortnight of Budget Day, 
11 unions put in wage claims or 
announced their intention to do so. 
Including claims previously submitted, 
something like seven million workers 
are now reported to have outstanding 
wage demands, or about one worker in 
every three in the United Kingdom. 

Several important unions hold their 
annual conferences at Easter, when no 
doubt more will be heard of the 
organised workers’ attitude to the 
Butler Budget. Fact will report these 
conferences next month. 


MICHAEL YOUNG 


SIX MONTHS SHALT THOU LABOUR 


This article is condensed from Michael Young’s 16-page pamphlet, “Fifty Million Unemployed.” As it is published 
by the Labour Party as a Discussion Pamphlet, FACT sent a copy to the Indian Socialist Group, whose General 
Secretary, Mr. Iqbal Gaya, will contribute an article to our next number. The pamphlet may be obtained, price 
sixpence, eightpence post free, from the Labour Party Bookshop. 


THERE ARE MANY points of departure for approaching the 
problems of India, interlocked as they are. But I prefer to 
start with unemployment, on what seem to me the valid 
grounds that the best hope for economic expansion is to 
utilise the labour of the many millions at present without 
sufficient work. 

Most of us in the West, including our economists, think 
of unemployment as it has occurred in our own industrial 
countries. Seasonal unemployment, as it exists in agricul- 
tural countries, we do not discuss. On British farms, 
although there is a great rush at harvest time, there is also 
work in the winter, looking after the animals and repairing 
the farm equipment; but in India there is so little land to 
be shared out, and it is so unproductive, that mixed farming 
is usually impossible. Farms of less than two acres are 
common. The peasant’s agricultural work is mainly con- 
fined to the growing season, which is generally very short 
indeed. The monsoon rains are compressed into short 
periods of the year. For most of the rest of the year the 
peasant is idle. 

Bengal peasants growing jute are idle for nine months of 
the year. In Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, peasants are 
idle for five months; in parts of the United Provinces, for 
over six months. It would probably be under-estimating to 
take the average period of agricultural unemployment for 
Indian peasants at six months in every year. 

They are not necessarily without work of any kind for 
the remaining six months. The vegetable oil industry, salt- 
making, charcoal-making, wood-cutting, spinning and 
weaving, pottery-making, paper-making, hand-pounding 
rice and many other occupations provide a few months 
work for some and a few weeks for others in the slack 
season in some areas. But the amount of this kind of work 
is not large. 


THE REMEDY In principle, the remedy is simple enough. 
Take surplus labour off the land and put it into industry. 
The additional people in industry will produce urgently 
needed goods. At the same time, the fewer people left in 
agriculture will be able to produce a larger total quantity 
of food, with the help of better manufactured equipment 
and better services. There will be more industrial goods 
and more food. 

But it is not so simple in practice. The key question is 
how to ensure that the additional people in industry are 
fed by the agriculturalists. This was the central question 
in Britain in the industrial revolution and, in a new form, 
is still Britain’s central problem. It is the central question 
in China and India today. 

More peasants will want to sell food if, in return, they 
can buy the sort of goods they want. It is reported that, in 


certain areas at least, peasants would already be willing to 
sell more food if they could only get more bricks for new 
houses, more bicycles, more cloth and, above all, more 
agricultural implements designed to meet the needs of 
miniature-scale farming. It would help greatly if manu- 
facturers took more trouble to find out just what peasants 
need. But it would be folly to expect that more can be 
squeezed out of the peasants unless the output of food is 
raised. Only by storing the monsoon rains which are 
concentrated in a few short periods of the year, and 
releasing the water in other periods, can the soil be used 
to the full. 

Uncontrolled rivers carry away topsoil and disastrously 
waste precious water by flooding it indiscriminately over 
the country side. The need to control such rivers, to 
harness them for food production and for electricity 
generation, is recognised in the Damodar Valley Project 
and in the three other multi-purpose river projects upon 
which effort is to be concentrated in the next five years. 

But workers who are building fertiliser factories and 
irrigation dams have to be fed meanwhile. So we come 
back to seasonal unemployment. The millions of unem- 
ployed consume food when they are not working as well 
as when they are. If they could be put to work in the off- 
season, therefore, something could be achieved without - 
imposing further large demands on present food supplies. 


IT CAN BE DONE Many successful projects run by Indians 
show that it can be done. Here are two examples of pro- 
jects stimulated by people from outside India. 

I visited a village in Bengal called Laldaha in the area 
served by the Srineketan Institute of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion. This Institute was started in 1922 by an Englishman 
working with Rabindranath Tagore, the poet. In Laldaha, 
the people, working in the off-season, had built a village 
centre for education, they had made the road to the nearest 
market town passable, they had built rice stores and a tiny 
sugar factory. They had almost wiped out malaria, from 
which four-fifths of the village people suffered five years 
ago. Above all, they had, with hand labour alone, built a 
bank which enabled them to trap stream water. 

It was very small compared to the great dams of the 
Damodar Valley Corporation, but the water did irrigate 
200 extra acres. That meant a great deal to the village 
people. They had two crops instead of one. They were 
better fed. They had more energy and they had more hope 
for the future. They were working to get a school for the 
children. They were raising the quality of their life, by 
their own efforts, without capital other than their own 
labour, previously idle for most of each year. 

A more recent example of the same kind of effort is 
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provided by the Development projects at Etawah and 
Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces. Under the leader- 
ship of an American, Albert Mayer, a staff of trained 
extension workers has attempted, at first in a group of 100 
villages, ‘To see what degree of productive and social 
improvement, as well as of initiative, self-confidence and 
co-operation, can be achieved in the villages of a district 
not the beneficiary of any set of special circumstances and 
resources, such as hydro-electric development, or large- 
scale industry.’ 

Progress has undoubtedly been made. More of the all- 
important roads have been built between villages, soakage 
and manure pits dug, drainage improved. For this work 
there has been plenty of volunteer labour; the difficulty 
has been to get expert advice at the right time. Crop 
yields have been raised. Co-operatives are operating brick 
kilns and threshers. Elementary schools have been 
initiated, financed by the villages, and dramatic societies 
started. Village leaders are emerging to make all these 
things possible. 


BRITAIN’S ROLE J am not suggesting that small scale pro- 
jects should be pushed to the exclusion of large-scale. 
Village self-help and regional development are comple- 
mentary to each other. All the good work will be washed 
away if the nearby river floods its banks. Whatever may 
be done to catch and store local supplies of water, certain 
resources can only be tapped if giant dams are built. It 
is in supplying equipment for these, and related industries, 
that Britain can make its most valuable contribution. 

India needs mechanical equipment which can only be 
obtained from overseas. It also needs services; its greatest 
need is for technical specialists to advise on development 
schemes and in some cases to carry them through to 
completion. err 

The equipment and the specialists can either be paid for 
by Indian exports or they can be given at the expense of 
the supplying countries. If they are paid for, it can on the 
whole only be done by the export of Indian agricultural 
products such as jute. Some products such as tea, rubber 
and coffee are grown on plantations and do not seriously 
compete for land; but many do. When we insist that an 
English machine should be paid for by an Indian export, 
we are in effect insisting that already famished people 
should have even less food. So the more the industrial 
countries cover the cost of machinery and services for 
India, the more food will be available inside India, and 
the quicker will be the pace of development. 

It was hard enough for Russia, after the Revolution, to 
spare sufficient timber, wheat and oil to pay for British, 
German and U.S. equipment, and for technical advice 
(for example, the fees of the New York firm of consulting 
engineers responsible for the Dniepropetrovsk Dam). It 
would be crippling for India, with its much smaller 
resources, if it had to do the same thing. 


LAND REFORM Without land reform, a national upsurge of 
energy, enthusiasm and initiative can hardly be released. 
Very few Indian landlords have as large an income as a 
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British bus conductor, but they are rich compared to the 
peasants, and they want to hold on to their privileges. 
There are many recorded instances where landlords have 
prevented the erection of a school or burnt one down after 
it had been built, lest the peasants might get dangerous 
ideas above their station; and others where voluntary 
co-operation has been stifled because landlords feared 
that peasants who worked together for village improve- 
ment might end up using their new-found strength to do 
without landlords altogether. 

The Indian Government has to tackle this problem in its 
own way, drawing on the experience of other countries, 
particularly of China. It is worth remembering that 
Communism has succeeded, without outside support, only 
in peasant countries. Lenin long ago declared that London 
and New York would meet their downfall on the Yangtze 
River. 


BIRTH CONTROL There is almost universal agreement that 
the growth of population should be limited. Between 
1941 and 1951 the population of India increased by 42 mil- 
lion, a rise almost as great as the total population of the 
United Kingdom. The National Planning Commission 
anticipates that in another five years, by 1956, population 
will have risen by a further 26 million. No economy can 
indefinitely stand increases of that order. 

This means spreading family planning practices under 
conditions quite different from those in the West. It is an 
entirely new problem, whose urgency has been recognised 
by Prime Minister Nehru in a courageous statement, and 
it is a matter primarily for the people of India. But other 
Commonwealth countries can give assistance. Social 
research is required and, while it could rarely be under- 
taken by other than Indians, help can be given from 
outside through training and consultation. Medical 
and biological research is also needed, to develop 
new contraceptive methods that are safe, effective, cheap 
and simple. 


A NEW CIVILISATION There is no reason to doubt that 
eventually the Indian people, with their great capacities, 
will be able to reach whatever goal they set. The first and 
over-riding necessity is to produce more food; and no 
squeamishness about spiritual values should interfere with 
the job of getting food for empty stomachs. But India 
can do something more than just raise its material standard 
of living. India has the opportunity to create a new society 
that will not be borrowed from the West, but will be 
distinctively Indian and Asian. 

The Indian can see the American worker in his time- 
saving automobile, and wonder why so much time is saved 
by so much bustle in order to make more bustle possible. 
He may fear the consequences of endowing each citizen 
with the kind of acquisitiveness possessed by many workers 
of Detroit, Birmingham and Kharkov. This is no path for 
India to follow. India must abolish the terrible poverty of 
her villages and towns, without landing herself in the new 
poverty of the West—the poverty of rich people who feel 
poor. 


INTERNATIONAL ‘~ 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


GERMANY CONSTITUTES the most impor- 
tant problem in Europe. Its potential 
power to influence the future of Europe 
for good or evil, peace or war, is 
second only to that of Russia and 
America. For seven years there has 
been bidding and counter-bidding, 
bluffing and stalling over Germany’s 
future. After causing deadlock, the 
Russians have often called for a re- 
deal. Now they have again opened a 
new round by raising the stakes higher 
than ever before. Are they in earnest 
this time, or is it just one more 
propaganda bluff? 


The Soviet Note. On March 10 they 
sent a Note to the Western Powers 
making several startling proposals. It 
stated that a German Peace Treaty 
and the restoration of German unity 
was long overdue and proposed that 
the Four Powers should draw up a 
Draft Treaty at once for discussion at 
a conference of all interested Powers. 
An all-German Government should be 
formed in order to participate in the 
discussions. The Russians attached 
their suggestions for a Draft Treaty, 
which were briefly as follows: 

1. A single German State should be 
formed and all occupation forces with- 
drawn within one year of the Peace 
Treaty being signed. 

2. Human rights and the free 
functioning of democratic parties 
should be guaranteed but organisa- 
tions hostile to democracy and the 
cause of peace would not be allowed. 

3. All former Nazis or members of 
the German Forces, except those 
serving criminal sentences, would be 
given full rights of citizenship. 

4. Germany must promise not to 
enter any alliance directed against any 
of her former enemies. 

5. The future frontiers of Germany 
should be as laid down by the Potsdam 
Agreement. 

6. Germany should have unlimited 
freedom to develop her industries for 
peaceful purposes. 

7. Germany should be allowed 
national land, sea and air forces 
essential for her own defence, and 
sufficient war industries to supply 
these forces. 


The Western reply. On March 25, 
the Western Powers replied with 
identical Notes, after long and serious 


consultation between themselves and 
the West German Federal Govern- 
ment. They agreed wholeheartedly 
that the conclusion of a just and 
lasting peace which would end the 
division of Germany was essential. 
They pointed out that such a treaty 


.could only be signed with an All- 


German Government, as the Soviet 
Government itself recognised, and 
this in turn could only be formed on 
the basis of free, democratic elections 
in all zones including the Soviet Zone 
and Berlin. As the United Nations 
had already set up a neutral Commis- 
sion to determine whether conditions 
for free elections existed in all parts of 
Germany, the first step was obviously 
for the Soviet Regime to rescind its 
previous veto and allow this Com- 
mission the same facilities in Eastern 
Germany that it had already been 
granted in the Western parts. 

Secondly, the Western Powers con- 
sidered that the All-German Govern- 
ments, when constituted on a fully 
democratic basis, should be free both 
before and after the conclusion of a 
Peace Treaty, to enter into any asso- 
ciations compatible with the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations. 

Detailed discussion of the terms of 
the Peace Treaty were not possible, 
they thought, until free elections had 
been held and an all-German Govern- 
ment set up. Meanwhile the Western 
Powers wished to correct one point in 
the Russian draft: they respectfully 
reminded the Soviet Government that 
no decisions were taken at Potsdam 
about Germany’s frontiers. The 
question was specifically left over for 
the final Peace Conference. 


Germany’s Army. After threatening 
for years the direst penalties if the 
West dared to set up any German 
defence force, the Russian Note now 
blandly proposed a German Army, 
Navy and Air Force without any of 
the safeguards insisted on by the 
West. The Western Powers con- 
sidered this to be a retrograde step— 
a backward somersault, in fact. The 
purpose of the Western plan for 
Germany was to secure the participa- 
tion of Germany in a purely defensive 
and closely integrated European 
defence system, thus preserving Ger- 
many’s freedom and giving her the 
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means of preventing aggression, with- 
out reviving German militarism. Inde- 
pendent German national forces, they 
thought, would be dangerous and the 
true path of European peace was 
represented by the policy of European 
Unity, not nationalistic rivalry. 

The ball is thus played back into the 
Russian court, and the world awaits 
the next Soviet stroke. 

The West is naturally sceptical about 
the Russian offers. So often in the 
past they have turned out to be 
propaganda moves and have resulted 
in months of fruitless wrangling over 
the congress table. Apart from the 
many Foreign Ministers’ Conferences 
on Germany, all of which ended in 
deadlock, they remember the seven 
years of haggling over an Austrian 
Treaty. If the Soviet Union wishes the 
West to take this last offer seriously, 
they can make two immediate gestures 
of good faith; sign the Austrian Peace 
Treaty, which they have held up for no 
reason at all, and allow the United 
Nations Commission to arrange free 
elections for all Germany. 

In any case it is clear that no 
progress is possible in Germany 
without free elections. Britain wants 
to see a re-united Germany as much 
as anyone, but it does not want to risk 
it being reunited under Soviet control. 
Three-quarters of the cake of German 
freedom is better than none at all. 


German reactions. The Russian 
offer will doubtless have a tremendous 
appeal in Germany, where German 
unity is considered more important 
than almost anything else. But un- 
fortunately, it will appeal to the wrong 
people—ex-Nazis, right-wing national- 
ists and militarists—all the elements 
which Britain is most anxious to 
restrain. Full rights for Nazis and a 
German national army without any 
controls could be highly dangerous to 
the frail growth of German parliamen- 
tary democracy, not to mention the 
eventual peace of Europe. The 
chance of playing off the West and 
East against each other would be too 
good to miss for some Germans. It 
should not be forgotten that politics do 
not always follow straight lines, they 
sometimes form a circle; and the 
‘extremes of right and left often meet. 
The fateful Molotoy-Ribbentrop Pact 
of 1939, which touched off World War 
II, should never be forgotten. 

The fact that every bid from the 
Soviet Union comes a little nearer to 
practical politics seems to indicate that 
Western policy has been the right one. 
If the West continues on its course and 


ws 


at the same time explores every 


Russian move to see if it is genuine, 
the day may come when negotiations 
may begin in earnest. One thing is 
clear: the Russians are not, as they 
have always maintained so vehemently, 
opposed to all German rearmament on 
principle. They are only opposed to 
German forces which are linked to the 
West. Nothing would be lost by 
examining Russian intentions. 
Europe can never settle down nor 
the danger of war be removed without 


a German Peace Treaty. If German | 


forces are to be allowed under the 
Treaty, it would be safer to integrate 
them into NATO or a European 
Army than to create a risk of indepen- 
dent military action. No doubt the 
West would be willing to make con- 
cessions to obtain German unity, but 
to give German nationalist and mili- 
tarist elements full rein is one sugges- 
tion to which no Socialist and no 
democrat could agree. 

It must have confused rank and file 
Communists to be told by Stalin that 
the Germans should now have an 
independent Army, after years of 
Soviet fulmination against ‘Western 
warmongers.’ But like the well-drilled 
political athletes they are, they can no 
doubt be relied upon to toe the new 
party line. 


OIL WITHOUT TEARS 


BRITAIN NEEDED blood, sweat and tears 
to win the war. The Persian Premier, 
Dr. Moussadek seems able to hold the 
world at bay with tears alone. During 
the British General Election, the 
Tories continually taunted the Labour 
Government over their difficulties in 
Persia. ‘‘Mismanagement,” ‘““Weak- 
ness,” “‘Scuttling’’ were some of the 
epithets used. Since then the new Tory 
Government has tried without success 
to reach an understanding with the 
intractable Dr. Moussadek. The United 


States Government also tried, offering 


all sorts of inducements, suchas special 
loans under the Point Four develop- 
ment programme. But Moussadek 
repeated his tearful negatives. 

Then someone at the United Nations 
Headquarters suggested “‘Let a neutral 
agency of the United Nations have a 
go.” So the International Bank, which 
is very interested in keeping world 
trade flowing smoothly, particularly 
the oil trade, sent a mission to Teheran 
to act as Honest Broker. After weeks 
of negotiation, the leader of the 
mission, Mr. Prud’homme, had to 
admit complete failure. He thus joins 
the ranks of such distinguished pre- 


decessors as Mr. Stokes and Mr. 
Harriman, who were equally unable to 
penetrate the wall of tears. 

Ruining his country. That Moussa- 
dek is ruining his country has at last 
become apparent even to his own 
political friends. No oil is being pro- 
duced or sold, the country’s revenues 
are decimated and national bankruptcy 
cannot be staved off much longer. 
Persia cannot revert to a primitive 


‘agricultural economy without mass 


unemployment and a general decline 
in living standards. Isolationism and 
pastoralisation, such as Moussadek’s 
fanatical nationalism seems to entail 
for his country, will inevitably mean 
widespread misery and unrest. That is 
just what the now dormant Tudeh 
(Communist) Party is waiting for. 
Stalin still hopes that with a little 
patience he will avenge the 1946 set- 
back, when he was forced by Western 
firmness to abandon his first attempt to 
occupy Persia. ; 

An increasing number of Persian 
politicians, perceiving the danger in 
which their country has been placed, 
have lately voted against Moussadek 
in Parliament, in spite of great 
intimidation by his fanatical followers. 
In fact, Moussadek only saved himself 
from a vote of non-confidence by 
adjourning Parliament for the Persian 
Yew Year. In between the orgies of 
eating, drinking and weeping, he will 
have to do a lot of hard thinking if he 
is to save himself from defeat. Many 
people in Persia, even some who are 
strongly anti-British, have come to the 
conclusion that it is more important to 
save Persia than to save Moussadek. 
They want oil without tears. They are 
getting tears without oil. 


CHOOSING A PRESIDENT . 


THE ELECTION in the United States is 
no sprint affair as in Britain, The 
four-yearly race for the White House 
Stakes is a combined marathon and 
steeplechase, which started off with 
the New Hampshire Primary Election 
on March 11 and will continue with 
steadily mounting fervour to the 
election of the President in November. 
The primaries are officially to elect 
delegates to the parties’ nomination 
conventions, but are really popularity 
contests to find out in advance which 
candidates have most ‘pull’ with the 
voting public. They take place at 
intervals in seventeen states, cul- 
minating in the two great party con- 
ventions held in Chicago in July. 
From now until the election in 
November, the Great Race will 
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dominate everything else in American 
life. The political commentators will 
write and broadcast many billions of 
words before the victor is acclaimed. 

At New Hampshire, Senator Taft, 
the right-wing isolationist, who has just 
failed to get the Republican nomina- 
tion at the last three elections and who 
has been going all out for it this time, 
was decisively beaten by the absent 
Eisenhower. Mr. Stassen came in far 
behind. On the Democratic side, 
Senator Kefauver, the crime-busting 
television star, surprisingly beat Presi- 
dent Truman by a_ comfortabie 
margin. 

A week later came lap No. 2, the 
Minnesota Primary. Here Eisenhower 
had an even more remarkable triumph. 
His name was not even on the ballot 
paper, although under the State laws, 
the voter can write in an additional 
name at the bottom. And yet he came 
a close second to Harold Stassen, the 
official Republican candidate, with 
Taft a bad third. On the Democratic 
side Senator Humphrey came first, 
with Kefauver second. 

General Eisenhower obviously has 
tremendous attraction for the ordinary 
man, who is tired of professional 
politicians and would like a clean slate 
at the White House. Not only does it 
look as if the General may win the 
Republican nomination, and _ thus 
consign Taft to yet another four years 
of frustration, but he might also 
collect a number of Democratic votes 
in the election itself. As Taft stumps 
the country trying to win support, 
Eisenhower remains aloof. He has 
announced from Paris that he will 
stand if “drafted” by the people. His 
supporters, the “Ike for President” 
campaigners, are anxious for him to 
come home and indeed it looks as 
though he will hand over his NATO 
duties fairly soon. 

Some observers are wondering 
whether the Eisenhower myth is not 
better propagated in his absence. For 
once he is back, he will have to talk: 
and what he says may repel as well as 
attract. Though his anti-isolationism 
and support of present American 
policy on foreign affairs is well known, 
no one has much idea of his opinions 
on domestic policy. He is thought to 
be a nice but rather old-fashioned 
conservative, who may easily upset the 
unions on such matters as the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Under the heat of 
political arc-lamps he may make fatal 
mistakes through inexperience in this 
field of battle. That at least is what the 
Democratic Party hopes and Taft 
doubtless prays for. 


On March 29 Harry Truman 
announced that he would not be 
competing. This suggests that he does 
not rate Taft’s chances of getting the 
Republican nomination very high. 
Truman’s great personal popularity 
with the ordinary man has been sadly 
damaged of late by the number of tax 
and other frauds in which his adminis- 
tration has been implicated. Though 
people still trust Harry himself, they 
think he has been too weak in cleaning 
up corruption. Even his own party had 
begun to think it might be time to turn 
to younger and more vigorous men like 
Kefauver, who have made their names 
fighting fraud. But it was believed that 
the President was waiting to see who 
was likely to be put up against him. If 
it had been Taft he would probably 
have fought again, because he dislikes 
Taft so much and is confident he could 
beat him. But as it now looks like 
Eisenhower (Stassen’s chances not 
being thought very good), Truman has 
evidently decided he can retire with a 
good grace. He has great respect for 
the General. Moreover, he would have 
found him hard to beat. 

With Truman out of the running, it 
is not at all certain that Kefauver will 
get the nomination. His rise has been 
too sudden and is due almost entirely 
to TV, which has become the No. 1 
political sales medium. President 
Truman appears to favour Adlai 
Stevenson, the popular governor of 
Illinois. Though now little known 
outside his State, Stevenson could 
soon be made a national figure through 
the TV coast-to-coast network. He is 
a close and trusted friend of Truman’s 
and is also liked by powerful pressure 
groups, such as organised labour. A 
modest but able man, with unimpeach- 
able integrity and great political 
sincerity, he would make an excellent 
candidate. He would not only be 
attractive to the ordinary man, as 
Harry Truman was, but he would also 
provide the change which the voters so 
clearly want. 

On present form—though much can 
happen between now and July—it 
looks as though Eisenhower will beat 
Taft, and that Stevenson may defeat 
Kefauver. In spite of Ike’s enormous 
personal prestige, the subsequent duel 
would be no walk-over. or if he 
makes any bad mistakes—and having 
no political experience, this is always 
possible—he could still be defeated by 
the dark horse of Illinois. But much 
will depend also on whether Governor 
Stevenson has a good TY face or not. 
History nowadays can be made by 
cathode tubes. 


COMMONWEALTH 


LAND HUNGER IN KENYA 


An African petition. Last month, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, Minister of State for 


the Colonies, received delegates from | 


the Kenya African Union who deman- 
ded the removal of two ordinances 
which, they claimed, denied Africans 
security of land tenure and the right of 
ownership. The Minister replied that 
the Government had no intention of 
seeking to repeal these ordinances. He 
did not think that any constructive 
purpose would be served by seeking to 
alter the arrangements made in the 
past. 

The demand has now been incor- 


porated in a petition to Parliament ~ 


which is being circulated for support in 
Kenya and in this country. It raises 
publicly once more what has been the 
central controversy in the affairs of 
Kenya almost throughout the history 
of the Colony—the reservation of the 
Highlands for Europeans and the con- 
tinuation of European immigration t 
the area. ‘ 

There is a long history of trouble, 
misunderstanding and conflict going 
back to the last century. In 1895 the 
British Government sanctioned the 
construction of a railway from the 
coast into the interior, across 800 
miles of desert and mountains. To 
make the railway pay, the rich uplands 
were opened to European settlement 
and some of the most fertile areas were 
alienated. 


Lost faith. For many years the land 
situation was confused. Areas which 
had been proclaimed native reserves 
were not in fact reserved and aliena- 
tion continued to take place. The 
limits of European occupation were 
not clearly defined. Cattle owning 
tribes were deprived of essential pas- 
ture and watering places. Tribes were 
moved off one area and settled else- 
where, in land claimed by other tribes. 
By the 1920’s the Africans had lost 
their belief in the good faith of the 
Government and were conscious of a 
deep feeling of insecurity and 
hostility. 

Different Commissions of Inquiry 
recognised this feeling, admitted in 
varying degree its justification and 
urged the necessity for restoring a sense 
of security, at least as far as tenure in 
the native reserves was concerned. The 
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need for an enquiry into the adequacy 
of the existing reserves was also ad- 
mitted. The Kenya Land Commission 
of 1933 was therefore set to work. It 
made an exhaustive survey of all tribal 
claims and recommended a final settle- 
ment which included the demarcation 
of the White Highlands. The main 
recommendations were accepted by the 
Government of the day and the neces- 
sary legislation to put them into effect 
was passed in 1939. 

Land was divided into: the Native 
Reserves, in which land was held by 
tribes in communal tenure and could 
not be alienated to anyone; the 
European Highlands, in which land 
was held in individual tenure and 
could be alienated only to Europeans ; 
Native Leasehold Areas, in which land 
could be alienated in individual tenure 
only to Africans; and Other Lands in 
which Africans would have equal 
rights with other races in respect of the 
acquisition of land. This division 
became the basis of land allocation for 
postwar development policy which 
aimed at the fuller and more efficient 
use of land throughout the Colony. 
Altogether some 50,000 square miles 
are reserved for the 54 million Africans 
and some 16,000 square miles are 
available for alienation in the European 
Highlands. 


Not accepted. The settlement has never 
been accepted by African political 
leaders. Land hunger is acute in the 
native areas surrounding the European 
Highlands, in which there are still large 
tracts of unused land. They claim the 
right of resettlement in this area and 
the reversal of the policy of expanding 
European settlement, which has been 
continuing slowly since the war. 

In favour of present policy it is 
generally argued that the area of the 
White Highlands not in productive use 
is too small to make any vital dif- 
ference to the wellbeing of Africans, 
who should concentrate on _ better 
farming methods in the native reserves 
to overcome land hunger, and that 
the European farmers have brought 
important advantages to Africans. 

Some 250,000 male Africans, about 
one-third of the total able-bodied male 
population, have regular employment 
on European farms and the need for 
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them to migrate in search of a living as 
happens in other African territories is 
obviated. Money wages are low, but 
they get rations, housing, medical 
attention and land for growing food 
crops and, it is argued, they must find 
it more profitable to work on the 
European farms than to remain in the 
Reserves or they would not volun- 
tarily do so in such large numbers. It 
is held, too, that Africans who have 
worked on the farms are taught, by 
experience, better methods of cultiva- 
tion than their own subsistence agri- 
culture. Many Africans have success- 
fully grown on their own land crops 
introduced by Europeans. 

Against this, Africans argue that the 
policy deprives them of a large area of 
the most fertile land in the country, 
that although the employer has to 
provide the resident ‘labourer with 
sufficient land to grow food for him- 
self and his family, he may grow only 
such crops as the employer permits, 
and he is liable to imprisonment if he 
fails to work for his landlord for a 
specified number of days each year. 
European farmers, it is argued, have 
only been maintained by Government 
loans and disguised subsidies in the 
form of reduced import duties, re- 
duced railway rates and the preferen- 
tial prices paid by the Government for 
some of their crops. 

Such are the controversial issues 
raised by the petition. 


The African Reserves. There,can be no 
doubt that any major settlement in the 
conditions of Africans in Kenya can 
only be achieved by vast improvements 
in agricultural methods in the African 
Reserves. The opening of the Euro- 
pean Highlands to Africans, given the 
present methods of native husbandry, 
would do little to relieve the pressure 
of an increasing population on the 
land, and might even endanger pro- 
duction on European farms. The 
settlement of Africans trained in 
modern methods of cultivation would 
not be open to the same objections, but 
this is not legally possible. 

It is the element of racial discrimina- 
tion and the partial segregation of 
different peoples which is the disturb- 
ing feature of the present arrangements. 
The evolution of a stable society in 
Kenya, as in the other plural societies 
in East and Central Africa, depends on 
partnership between peoples of dif- 
ferent race and at different stages of 
development. The European farmers 
in Kenya have rights which many 
socialists deem incompatible with the 
idea of racial partnership. 


* . TOWN HALL 


LIVING IN FLATS 


IN JuLY 1950 the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee appointed a 
committee to ‘examine the social 
needs and problems of families living 
in large blocks of flats.’ The committee 
decided that its enquiry should include 
all high-density development on flat- 
ted estates, not only flats in large 
blocks. Its report entitled Living in 
Flats (H.M.S.O., 1s. 6d. net), should be 
read by all members of housing 
committees who consider the erection 
of flats. 


Houses and Flats. One of the most 
interesting features of the report is its 
disapproval of the attitude taken by 
many large towns that they have no 
option “but to build flats and nothing 
but flats.’ There is a widespread belief 
that densities high enough for the 
economical use of expensive land in 
the central areas of cities cannot be 
obtained if houses are included. The 
committee believes, however, that 
many more houses and maisonettes 
could be provided in high density 
areas. 

They state that the densities at which 
houses can be arranged depend partly 
on the size of back gardens and partly 
on the amount of space between the 
fronts of parallel rows of houses. In 
the advisory handbook on Density of 
Residential Areas about to be issued by 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, the conclusion is reached 
that about 65 habitable rooms per acre 
is the maximum density with two- 
storey houses, if back gardens of 50 ft. 
length are provided and the distance 
between the fronts of parallel rows is 
not less than 70 ft. The figure, if the 
houses are of three storeys, is 85 
habitable rooms per acre. 

In practice it is reasonable to assume 
60 and 80 habitable rooms per acre as 
maxima for two and three storey 
houses respectively, to allow for 
irregular site boundaries and limited 
size of sites. The table reproduced on 
our back page shows the proportion of 
the total number of rooms on the site 
which can be provided in houses, as 
distinct from flats, according to (i) the 
average overall density aimed at for 
the mixed development, and (ii) the 
density to be used on that part of the 
site which is to be developed in flats 
alone. 


Research. The committee urge the 
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need for further research 
directions: 

(a) to determine how, on restricted 
sites, playgrounds can most success- 
fully and economically be planned, 
Jaid out, fenced and equipped for 
children of different ages ; 

(b) to alleviate the serious problem 
of noise in flats by improving and 
cheapening methods of sound insula- 
tion between flocrs and between 
rooms ; 

(c) to remove certain disadvantages 
to which chutes for the removal of 
refuse are liable. 


in three 


Other Recommendations. Following 
are among the many other observations 
in this stimulating document: 

Large estates of flats are apt to be 
impersonal. They are therefore better 
developed as a combination of small 
areas, each a distinct unit although 
sharing in communal facilities. 

Blocks of flats connected at right 
angles should be avoided, as should 
the repetition of identical blocks. Very 
high blocks should not be too long 
and continuous or they will appear 
inhuman. / 

Dwellings with four or more bed- 
rooms on expensive sites should take 
the form of three-storey houses. 
Maisonettes with flats above are pre- 
ferable to three-storey blocks of flats. 

In planning the use of space round 
flats a special aim should be to com- 
pensate for the lack of individual back 
gardens. As far as possible a small 
piece of ground should be provided for 
any tenant who wants a garden or 
allotment. : 

Much of the space between blocks of 
flats should be grassed, and measures 
for its protection are recommended. 
Subject to possible exceptions, free 
access to all parts of the estate should 
be allowed. Trees and creepers should 
be more extensively planted. 

Communal garden space should be 
laid out before tenants move in and 
maintained to a good _ standard. 
Tenants should be encouraged to take 
a share in its maintenance. 

Separate playgrounds are recom- 
mended for older and younger chil- 
dren. For the younger, some simple 
and inexpensive equipment is sugges- 
ted. The older ones require a well- 
fenced area for ball games. 

Provision should, where possible, be 
made for a playground in natural wild 
condition for imaginative games. 
Covered play spaces and roof play- 
grounds are not recommended. 


Recreation. An appendix to the 
report gives some interesting figures on 
turn to back page 


HONOURABLE AND RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN 


The last number of Fact contained details of M.P.s’ 
occupations and education, together with a summary of 
their connections with the nobility. Details of Members’ 
associations with the nobility follow. 


LABOUR 


Acland, Sir. R. T. D., Bart.: 16th Baronet, succeeded father in 
1939, 

Benn, Hon. A. N. W.: Son and heir of Lord Stansgate. 

Williams, Rey. L.: Son-in-law of Lord MacDonald of 
Gwaenysgor. 

Younger, Hon. K. G.: Son of late Lord Younger. 


CONSERVATIVE 

Aitken, W. T. (Suffolk, Bury St. Edmunds): Nephew of Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

Amory, D. H. (Devon, Tiverton): Son of Sir Ian Murray 
Heathcoat Amory, 2nd Bart. 

Anstruther-Gray, Major W. J. (Berwick & East Jothian): 
Married granddaughter of 4th Earl of Durham. 

Assheton, Rt. Hon. R. (Blackburn, West): Son of Sir Ralph 
Assheton, Ist Bart., and son-in-law of 6th Baron Hotham. 

Astor, Hon. J. J. (Plymouth, Sutton): Son of Lord Astor. 

Astor, Hon. W. W. (Wycombe): Eldest son of 2nd Viscount 
Astor. 

Barlow, Sir J. D., Bart. (Lancs., Middleton and Prestwich): 
Son of Ist Bart., and son-in-law of Ist Lord Rochdale. 

Boyle, Sir E. C. G., Bart. (Birmingham, Handsworth): 3rd 
Baronet, succeeded father 1945. 

Buchan-Hepburn, P. G. T. (Beckenham): Younger son of late 
Sir Archibald Buchan-Hepburn, 4th Baronet. 

Builock, M. (Crosby): Son-in-law of 17th Earl of Derby. 

Carson, Hon. E. (Kent, Isle of Thanet): Son of late Lord 
Carson. 

Cary, Sir R. A. (Manchester, Withington): Brother-in-law of 
2nd Viscount Scarsdale. 

Channon, H. (Southend, West): Son-in-law of 2nd Earl of 
Iveagh. 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. W. L.S. (Woodford): Son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, 3rd son of 7th Duke of Marlborough. 

Clyde, J. L. McD. (Edinburgh, North): Eldest son of late 
Lord Clyde, P.C. 

Cooper-Key, E. McN. (Hastings): Son-in-law of 2nd Viscount 
Rothermere. 

Cranborne, Viscount (Bournemouth, West): Son and heir of 
Sth Marquess of Salisbury. 

Crowder, F. P. (Ruislip, Northwood): Son-in-law of Lord 
Mowbray and Stourton. 

Crowder, Capt. J. F. E. (Middx., Finchley): Nephew of 6th 
Baron Ellenborough. 

Davidson, Viscountess (Herts., Hemel Hempstead): Daughter 
of Ist Lord Dickinson. 

Donner, P. W. (Hants., Basingstoke): Son-in-law of Lord 
Chatfield. 

Douglas-Hamilton, Lord (Inverness., 
Brother of Duke of Hamilton. 

Dugdale, Sir T. L., Bart. (Yorks. N. Riding, Richmond): Son- 
in-law of late Sir Chas. Tennant, Bart. 

Eccles, D. McA. (Wilts., Chippenham): Son-in-law of Lord 
Dawson of Penn. 

Eden, Rt. Hon. R. A. (Warwick & Leamington): Son of late 
Sir Wm. Eden 7th Bart., and son-in-law of Hon. Sir Gervase 
Beckett, Ist Bart. 

Fraser, Hon. H. C. P. J. (Stafford & Stone): Son of 16th Baron 
Lovat. 

Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. G. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, North): 
Son of Ist Earl Lloyd George. 


Ross & Cromarty): 


Glyn, Sir R. G. C., Bart. (Abingdon): Ist Bart., grandson of 
8th Duke of Argyll, son-in-law of Lord Derwent. 

Graham, Sir. F. F., Bart. (Darlington): Sth Bart., created 1738. 

Grimston, Hon. J. (St. Albans): 2nd son of 4th Earl of Verulam. 

Grimston, Sir. R. V., Bart. (Wilts., Westbury): Created Bart. 
January 1, 1952, son-in-law of late Sir Sigismund Neumann. 

Hare, Hon. J. H. (Sudbury & Woodbridge): Son of 4th Earl of 
Listowel, brother of present Earl, son-in-law of 2nd Viscount 
Cowdray. 

Head, Brig. A. H. (Carshalton): Son-in-law of 9th Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

Hinchingbrooke, Viscount (Dorset, South): Son and heir of 
9th Earl of Sandwich. 

Hope, Lord J. A. (Edinburgh, Pentlands): Son of Lord 
Linlithgow. 

Hudson, Sir A. U. M., Bart. (Lewisham, North): Baronet. 

Joynson-Hicks, Hon L. W. (Chichester): Son of Ist Viscount 
Brentford. 

Lambert, Hon. G. (Devon, Torrington): Son and heir of 
Viscount Lambert. 

Lambton, Viscount (Berwick-upon-Tweed): Son and heir to 
Earl of Durham. 

Legge-Bourke, E. A. H. (Isle of Ely): Son of Lady Victoria 
Forester, son-in-law of Sir Arthur Grant, 10th Baronet of 
Monymusk. 

Legh, P. R. (Hants., Petersfield): Elder son of Lord Newton. 

Lennox-Boyd, A. T. (Mid-Beds.): Son-in-law of 2nd Earl of 
Iveagh. 

Lockwood, J. C. (Romford): Cousin of late Lord Lambourne. 

Lucas, Sir J. M., Bart. (Portsmouth, South): 4th Baronet, 
created 1887. 

Lucas-Tooth, Sir. H. V. D., Bart. (Hendon, South): Grandson 
of late Sir Robert Lucas Lucas-Tooth, Bart., Baronetcy 
recreated in his favour as eldest grandson. 

Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. O. (Hants., Aldershot): Son-in-law of 10th 
Duke of Leeds. 

Macdonald, Sir P. D. (Isle of Wight): Son-in-law of 12th Earl 
of Dundonald. 

Maclay, Hon. J. S. (Renfrewshire, West): Son of Lord Maclay. 

Maclean, F. H. R. (Lancaster): Son-in-law of 14th Baron 
Lovat. ; 

Macmillan, Rt. Hon. M. H. (Bromley): Son-in-law of 9th 
Duke of Devonshire. 

“Macpherson, N. M. S. (Dumfries): Nephew of late Lord 
Strathcarron. 

Manningham-Buller, Sir R. E. (Northants & Soke of Peter- 
borough, South): Son-in-law of 27th Earl of Crawfurd. 

Mellor, Sir J. S. P., Bart. (Sutton Coldfield): Baronet, and son- 
in-law of Sir Herbert F. Cook, 3rd Bart. 

Morrison, J. G. (Salisbury): Son of late Hugh Morrison, M.P., 
son-in-law of 2nd Viscount Hambleden. 

Nicholson, G. (Surrey, Farnham): Son-in-law of 27th Earl of 
Crawfurd. 

Nutting, H. A. (Leics., Melton): Son of Sir Harold Nutting. 
2nd Bart. 

O’Neill, Rt. Hon. R. W. H. (Antrim, North): Baronet, son of 
2nd Baron O’Neill. 

Ormsby-Gore, Hon. D. W. (Salop, Oswestry): Son and heir of 
Lord Harlech. 

Orr-Ewing, I. L. (Weston-super-Mare): Son of Hon. Beatrice 
Ruthven, daughter of Baron Ruthven. 

ee Rt. Hon. O. (Leeds, North): Son-in-law of 7th Earl of 

SSeX. 

ae C. H. M. (Deyon, North): Son of Sir Basil Peto, Ist 

art. 

Pitman, I. J. (Bath): Son-in-law of Ist Lord Luke of Pavenham. 

Remnant, Hon. P. F. (Berks., Wokingham): Younger son of 
Ist Lord Remnant. ; 

ee P. G. (Sheffield, Heeley): Son of Sir Samuel! Roberts, 

art. 
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STATISTICS — 1951 


{ 
Jul August September | ctober November | December 
PRODUCTION | Z f id Wee Seem | | 
Interim Index of Industrial Production 
i | 
All Industries 1946 = 100 : 140 127 145 150) 152 137 
Mining and Quarrying .. ae a pias 107 Sem ll 122 124 127 119 
Textiles and Clothing .. at is met 130 123 140 | ASS re 129 i 
Food, Drink, Tobacco a es | 108 107 111 126 132 — 
Engineering “ah oe aes 158 TSS 158 164 165 a 
Building and Contracting ae = ae 127 140. | 140 140 130 = 
| Bricks, Cement, etc. B. a 45 ari 174 169 19023; 197 202 = 
| | | 
COAL (thousand tons) | 
yee con ee cuene weekly averages aad 3,940 | 3,462 4,437 | 4.507 4,557 4,272. |. 
} | | 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): | 3,436 3.256 3,716 3,970 |} 4,223 AD ASe| 
1938 average = 3,463 
| Coal Exports and Bunker coal ie ar 247 216 261 277 262 236 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1°14) .. 1:20 1-165 | 1:22 1:22 1-23 All 
| dota piezo Earners (thousands) aa se 701 699 696 | 694 695 697 
OVERSEAS TRADE i 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. 231°8 2399 218-5 245°8 254-0 213-4 
| Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
prices er 18 LGB 166** 
Total Imports (in £ millions) af 358-5 368-5 B37 Sania 362-6 328:°8 314-1 | 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of | | 
the 1938 volume 
Exports to Dollar Area a es t. 33°8 32-8 21:6 26:9 25:1 20-6 
Imports from Dollar Area... af or Tpy3} 80-1 768 | 76:8 80:7 68-4 
Deficit with Dollar Area Z Re 41-5 47:3 do2 49:9 55:6 47°8 } 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 126-7 128-6 118-8 116°8 74:8 NO O7/- 
+Terms of Trade | 
' Export Prices eA 8 om es ee 122 124 125 125 126 
Import Prices Sis ne ca a se 142 138 138 133 134 
| 
EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 
| Total Working Population (thousands) Pe alee 53506 23,451 23,482 23,480 23,480 23:42.6) ri 
June 1939°==919°750 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. | 
Armed Forces (thousands) a — ae 809 835 840 844 853 852 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 
Unemployed (thousands) ce A pes USE 4) 205 235 276 297 350m 
July 1938 = 1,786:-5 | 
| Working days lost through Industrial Disputes | | 
(monthly average 1918-39, pausing 1926, 
| was 969,000) .. 42,000 | 73,000 109,000 111,000 91,000 40,000 
| - | | 
| 
| WAGES AND PRICES | | 
| Interim Index of Retail Prices -. | 12654 127 128 1295) 129 130 
| (based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, ‘clothing, | 
| household goods, etc. June 1947 = tp) Ben 
_ Food Prices (1947 = 100) + aa 140 | 140 141 | 143 144 145 
_ Weekly Wage Rates - ie 120 1205) 121 122 126 126 
_ (June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) | | 
| Average Weekly Earningst Oct. 1948 April 1949 | Oct. 1949 | April 1950 | Oct. 1950 | April 1951 | 
| (industrial, including overtime, ete.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. Od.) .. eal COM Tamla £6 19 11 eth 2 AES ||) a8 ye TEMS Dns all aces (9 92 I 
} Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d. ) ea |) £3014 6 | Ze Ife Pe Bey eRe et!) fA S06 ee SD al £4 ee Ame 
| | =| 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 


+ A new index was introduced in January 1950 based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent of 
the 1938 prices. A new index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1:1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See FACT, May 1951. 
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Ropner, Sir L., Bart. (Yorks. 
Created Baronet January 1, 
Ropner, Bart. 

Stanley, Hon. R. O. (Lancs., 
Stanley, brother of Earl of Derby. 


Stewart, J. H. (Fife, East): Son-in-law of Sir Bernard Green- 


well, 2nd Baronet. 


Stuart, Rt. Hon. J. G. (Moray & Nairn): 3rd son of 17th Earl 


RATIO OF FLATS TO HOUSES 


W. Riding, Barkston Ash): 
1952, grandson of Sir Robert 


North Fylde): Son of late Lord 


en 


of Moray, youngest brother of present Earl, son-in-law ot 
9th Duke of Devonshire. 
Touche, G. C. (Surrey, Dorking): Son of Sir George Touche, 


1 


st Bart. 


Tweedsmuir, Lady P. J. F. (Aberdeen, South): Widow of late 
Sir Arthur Grant, wife of Lord Tweedsmuir. 


Vane, W. M. F. (Westmorland): Son of Lady Katharine Vane 


Ward, G. R. (Worcester): Brother of the Earl of Dudley. 


Watt, Sir G. S. Harvie, Bart. (Surrey, Richmond): Created 


Baronet August. 14, 1945. 


Wood, Hon. R. F. (Yorks. E. Riding, Bridlington): Son of 


| DENSITY TO BE USED 


AVERAGE DENSITY FOR THE PART OF SITE 


Lord Halifax. 


See article on page 45 


PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL ROOMS ON THE™ 
WHOLE SITE WHICH CAN BE PROVIDED IN: 


AIMED AT FOR WHOLE | THAT IS DEVELOPED IN | (A) 2-STOREY HOUSES | OR (B) 3-STOREY 
SITE FLATS AT 60 HABITABLE | HOUSES AT 80 HABIT- 
ROOMS PER ACRE | ABLE ROOMS PER ACRE 
ROOMS PER ACRE ROOMS PER ACRE PER CENT PER CENT 

200 240 6.7 10.0 

140 He 200 18.4 28.6 

180 14.3 | 22.9. 

160 8.6 14.3 

130 Sviltisn GakeRr200 23.1 35.9 

180 I),22 | 30.8 

| 160 13.8 | 23.1 

140 5.8 10.3 

120 (ere een a00 28.6 44.5 

| 180 25.0 40.0 

| 160 20.0 33,3 

140 [255) II) 

Oe | 140 20.5 EAH 

120 nil 18.2 

SR y 140 41.7 74.0 

120 33.3 66.7 

100 16.6 44.5 

70 140 75.0 = 

120 | 71.4 = 

100 | 64.3 — 

80 | 42.8 % 


For average densities of 110 or less, it is assumed that the density of the flats 
would not exceed 140 habitable rooms per acre. Up to this figure of 140 the flats 
can be erected in four and five storey blocks of load-bearing wall construction. 
Higher densities than 140 habitable rooms per acre would probably involve the use 
of six to ten storey blocks, which are more costly because a framed type of con- 


struction is necessary. 


HOUSING POSITION AT 29 FEBRUARY, 1952 


NEW PERMANENT HOUSES 
TEMPORARY HOUSES 


Total new houses 
CONVERSIONS, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. 


Total new homes. . 


Housing Accommodation provided since end of war 


Great England 

Britain and Wales Scotland 
1,048,204 930,589 117,615 

157,146 124,970 32,176 
1,205,350 1,055,559 149,791 

338,883 326,828 12,055 
1,544,233 1,382,387 161,846 


Total conyersions, etc., may fall occasionally owing to derequisitions. 
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areas for outdoor recreation published 
by the Public Housing Administration 
of the United States. 

A further appendix gives the special 
costs of providing balcony access and 
staircase access in L.C.C. flats. The 
figures show that staircase access costs 
about £300 more for each flat. 

The disadvantages of balcony access 
can be reduced, says the Committee, 
by avoiding long balconies and using a 
short balcony with a central staircase. 

Work-rooms are little used and 
should not normally be provided. 
Playrooms are not recommended 
except where arrangements for super- 
vision can be guaranteed. 

Laundries. The committee remarks 
that if estate laundries are to be justi- 
fied socially and economically, means 
must be found of removing the diffi- 
culties which deter some tenants from 
using them. 

Open-air drying grounds, suitably 
sited and screened, should be provided 
wherever it is reasonable, in addition to 
arrangements for indoor drying and 
for some use of the balconies for this 
purpose. An airing rack should be 
provided in each flat. 

Every flat should have a lock-up 
store incorporated in the block, large 
enough to take bicycles and other 
articles. 

In flats with lifts, it should be made 
possible to take the pram up and keep 
it in the flat. In three-storey blocks 
there should be pram sheds at ground 
level approachable under cover. 

Administration. ‘Good manage- 
ment of an estate,’ the report points 
out, ‘will contribute much to its con- 
tentment. It is particularly important 
to secure men of the right character for 
the post of superintendent.’ 

Local authorities should encourage 
from the start the formation of tenants’ 
associations, which can be of value in 
promoting the development of a res- 
ponsible community on an estate and 
providing a link between the tenants 
and the management. On the prob- 
lems of successful working of tenants’ 
associations there are voluntary or- 
ganisations well qualified to give 
expert advice. 

The National Council of Social 
Service has included in the report 
some useful notes on the organisation 
of a tenant’s association. 
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